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Vietnam’s Bitter Kernel Is Exposed 



By Chahn^ts M, Roberts 

w**w HE top Foil Welter 

TN THE F EH ULTIMATE ACT of 
X America's quarter-century involve- 
ment In Indochina, we are now. at 
long last, down to the core, the- kernel, 
the guts of what H has all been shout. 
The Issue is simply who will control 
that part of Indochina wc call South 
Vietnam together with the appendage 
of neighboring Laos. The showdown 
is ahead. The outcome is uncertain. 
But the portents are not happy for 
those who have hacked the American 
Involvement of these past few years. 
The history of those £5 years was 
laid out in detail in these pages last 
June 2. That account ended with 
half the bombing of the North sus- 
pended : and with President Johnson's 
decision not to tup, for re-election — 
but also with Hanoi’s refusal to talk 
peace until all the bombing was 
halted. 

Mr, Johnson, ended all the bombing 
on Nov. 1 but he did so In the knowl- 
edge that the Saigon government was 
refusing to Join in the “our slde-your 
side" formula agreed upon by Wash- 
ington and Hanoi for the substantive 
political talks to follow. The result 
has been a rapid crescendo of biUer 
words and hard , feelings 111 Saigon 

Russians 
A ngle to 
'Contain* 
Red China 

By Stanley Karnout 

W UbLni Lon Pwt FtoMSli&SitlSe* 

H ONG KONG— The Sovilet Union 
appears to be searching for ways 
to work out some kind of arrangement 



and Washington that must surely have 
brought smiles of delight in Hanoi. 

Secretary- of State Beam Busk has 
tried to dismiss ths dispute as art 
argument over "procedures' and White 
Housa assistant Watt W. fiostow as 
one over diplomatic Ll modalities.” It 5^ 
neither. It is ^n argument over prin- 
ciple. 

The point of having an "our side- 
your side” conference table in Paris 
is to find a political solution to the 
war, Hanoi's aim is complete control 
of the South; its derace, self-pro* 



claimed, is a coalition government in 
Saigon. The government of President 
Nguyen Van Thleu wants total vie- ; 
tory over the North and iLs adjunct, i 
the Vie too Jig. He ace if sees any con- 
ference la which Saigon Is equated; 
with the V*jetcong (in the form of Us 
political apparatus known as the Na- 
tional Liberation Front) as giving 
away half of the battle at the start. 

For, as Saigon sees it, if the TJvteu 
government and the NLF sit with the 
United States and North Vietnam, the 
pressure of compromise will be irresist- 



ible, And compromise, as Saigon sees 
it and- quite probably as Hanoi sees it, 
means the creation of a coalition re- 
gime in Saigon In which the NLF 
would be represented. The only bar- 
gaining would be the degree of NLF 
representation end whether It would 
clearly lead eventually to Communis* 
control or only open that prospect. 

The trouble in Washington is that 
the United Slates has over and over 
stated the goal os feeing, in the words 
of the Allied leaders in the Manila 
Conference communique of IfJSG, that 



,r Lhe freedom of South Vietnam be 
secured.” Bui ^ast March 31, President 
Johnson decided 'bhat be bad Teaehed 
the -limit of military Involvement to 
reach that goaL 

On Nov. 1, Busk said at a press con. 
ferenee that the goal remained the 
same. He offered no terms for com- 
promise even though the United States 
had clearly Indicated, without ever 
really saying so on the record, that it" 
Is Unwilling to continue the fight on 
the battlefield to reach that goal. 

After March 31, and especially now 
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since the bombing halt on Nov, 1, both 
sides are in a “fight and negotiate’' 
phase. But neither side Jiai talked of 
compromise; both talk of victory. And 
On the Allied side, Saigon Is taking the 
American words st their face value 
while, in hard fad, the United States 
haj been receding from -its optimum 
desire. 

McGeorge Bundy, the former White 
House foreign policy aide, declared ha 
an Oct 12 speech Arguing for a reduc- 
tion of the American troop commit' 
ment that such a '’reduced Jevfcl ol 
effort Is more than enough still io 
sustain and execute the -basic purpose 
of our forces in Vietnam— the purpose 
of preventing defeat," 

That statement of purpose Js franker 
than the Administration's' Uele nsa 
Secretary Clark M. Clifford said list 
week thfft [, we have heen there as a 
miiUaiy shield for South Vietnam." 
But either way, it j a evident Usa-t the 
United Stales is trying to wind down 
eLs military involvement and that It is 
proposing *o do so without any com- 
mitment a^ yet that Hanoi will do the 
same. 

Hence It may be relevant -to recall 
Hie words of Stanley Hoffman at a 
See VIETNAM, Tage B2, Column I 

Tougher 
Dealing 
By USSR 
Expected 

By Zbignietv Brxezinski 
Director of the Research Institute on 
Communist Affairs at Columbia Univer- 
sity, BnrerinsM h a former State De> 
partment policy planner and more re- 



prehenslv* that a settlement in Viet- 
nam will prompt Southeast Asian na- 
tions to seek Bn aoconmirodatioti with 
Peking that would diminish bo tit Rus- 
sian and American authority In the 
area. Therefore, the Russians contend, 
the United States she mid welcome the 
eventual emergence of a s-trongly ma- 
tte nalastte df Communist Vietnam as a 
buffer against China while maintain- 
ing or even building American bases 
elsewhere in Southeast Asia, 

At the same time, Moscow Appears 
to believe that the visible end of Man 
Tee-tung’a Cultural Revolution will 
bring to the fore a. pragmatic leader- 
ship group capable of far greater flex- 
ibility than the -aged Communist dicta- 
tor has shown in recent years, Such a 
group, the Russians submit could exert 
a 6 Idler military or political pressure in 
the Par East— again to the detriment 
of both the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

A Strange Echo 

P ROMOTING these arguments, 

■ Soviet diplomats often sound 
strangely like Dean Rusk or the late 
John Foster Duties as they warn of 
Pekirig-s guile or picture hungry 
Chinese (hordes sweeping down through 
Southeast Asia in quest of food. Im- 
plicit, of course, is the apparent Rus- 
sian fear that toe United States and 
China may ultimately collaborate 
against Moscow, 

The Chinese, for their part, appear 
to be equally fearful of encirclement, 
and their official press has lately grown 
increasingly shrill in its demincdatioiis 
Of alleged SovleE-Amerilofia "plots for 
world domination." Among other 
things, Peking seems to have inter- 
preted U.S. restraint during the 
C&eofioslovatolflm invasion es evidence 
that Washington and Moscow tacitly 
respec* each other's zones of influence. 

Soviet diplomats In this area have 
totorprated U,S- behavior in the 
C s echostovbk orlsis In much the game 
way, Ln substance, they suggest with 
an aiw of wmplleity that Russia and 
the United Slates "'really understand 
ef.eJi other" as only two big powers 
CSBU 

Bint whether or not they attempt an 
arjaneeraa^t with the Ndxon Adnskiis- 
tratSon. toe Russians have already 
evoked responses of one sort or an- 
other from some of the most fiercely 
anU communist regimes in Asia, 
which see the Soviet Union as a lever 
do employ against either Peking or 
Washington, 

Presumably under the aegis of Presi- 
dent Cilia ng Kai-shek's sen and heir, 
Defense Minister Chlang Chlng-kuo, 
the Chinese Nationalists are believed 
Sea CHINA, Page R3, Column 5 
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By Riciiajr^ Haltoran 
Washmgtoii^fo^jStaff Writer Hal- 
lonnt tbc ent iyNWfitimtfZ from a tycd-yenr 
tour as this neiDspaper's Noriheeri Asia 
COrreepCUtdanf, feared in Tokyo, He holds 
a master's decree from, the Uniuersity 
0 / Michigan's Center #qt Japanese 
Studies and fins spent nearly 12 of the 
last .15 years es a HicdertC */ Asian 
affair; s, 

^'Th'URING THE final third oi the 
.Lf 20th century, "" Richard Nixon 
wrote a year ago, "'Asia, not Europe 
or Latin America, will pose the great- 
est danger of a confrontation which 
could escalate into World War III” 

In an article in the magazine For- 
eign Affairs, 4he man who has since 
been elected President argued that 
this danger "requires that we now as- 
sign to the strengthening of 
munis t Asia a priority comparable to 
that which wo gave lo the strengthen- 
ing of Western Europe after World 
War II." 

Curious as it may round, the crucial 
question confronting President Nixon 
m his quest for a strong, free Asia will 
not be settling the Vietnam war or 
formulating a new policy toward an ag- 
gressive Communist China. Maintain- 
ing American security in the Pacilic 
depends, in the long run, on reaching 
-a workable relationship with a resur- 
gent, natron a ills tie Japan. 

By any measure, Japan is again 
the most powerful nation In Asia. 
Should it choose to exercis# that 



By John T. Belhell 
This article i$ excerpted per nifejipji 

/row (he Nor. 11 issue of the Hanford 
dtemni Bulletin, 0 / which Bethel! is 
editor. 

O NE OF THE 100 imnates living in 
the farm dormitory of the Federal 
Penitentiary At Lewisburg, Fa., is 
James R. Wessner, a 1967 Harvard 
graduate, who is serving the first year 
of a four-year term for resisting the 
draft. He works five days a week In 
the granary, sorting grain for hog feed. 
The work takes only a couple of hours 
a day, and Wessner fills out his time in 
diverse ways, 

He prunes roses or pulls thistles in 
I he fields, or hunts for mushrooms, 
herbs And wlldf Sowers, Ha feeds his 
cats. He reads a great deal. He sits on 
the hill and plays the flute. He nms. 



power, it can exert an influence infe- 
rior only to that of the American and 
Russian superpowers. 

After two decades of inaction, a 
great debate is rumbling among Ja- 
pan's political leaders over whether 
and how their nation should employ Us 
political, economic, 'technical and mili- 
tary power. The outcome, which should 
come within two years, can ba ex- 



He Is free to Tun over much of the 
farm, allhough he is not supposed to 
pick the apples hanging from the trees 
he runs under. 

The prison rules allow him to ex- 
change letters with up to four ap- 
proved correspondents. About once A 
week, he writes to Ms wife Hester. She 
is a 1956 graduate of Raddiffe and is 
currently staying in Cambridge with 
her parents. Her father, Lyman H. But- 
terfield, is -editor of the Adams Pa- 
pers and consulting editor in history 
at the Harvard University Press; her 
mother, Elisabeth Eaton Butterfield, is 
recorder in the Harvard Registrar's Of- 
fice. 

The Butterfields send paperback 
books to Wessner and provide him 
with subscriptions to Le Monde and 
the New York Review of Books, He 
reads another inmate's copy of the 



peeled to alter fundamentally the 
foundation on which -the United States 
has built Its Pacific security, 

Yet, despite this fact and despite 
more than a century of American in- 
volvement with Ilia Japanese to peace 
and war, Japan receives the least At- 
tention of all the major powers from 
American political leaders, press and 
public. 



New fork Times and is given copies of 
'the peacemaker and the Guardian by 
the chaplain. The prison psychiatrist, 
whose father is German and a student 
of German literature, brings Wessner 
books like Gunter Grass's "Blech trom- 
mel, 1 " 

Before ho moved out to the farm, be 
read books in French, Spanish and 
Lada from ' the' prison library. The 
farm library is limited to Westerns. 
Prom outside, he has requested books 
by Swedish authors Such as Eyvind 
Johnson and Lars Alin {he specialized 
in Swedish literature at Harvard) as 
well as German editions of works In 
Old Norse arid Old English. In modern 
English, he started his prison term 
reading “social stuff, Carmichael to 
Dickens.” 

In addition to his reading, Wessner 
spends a lot of his time socializing 



There are few, if any, signs that 
President Johnson, leading Cabinet of- 
ficers, prominent Senators or influen- 
tial Congressmen Rave given much 
thought to American relations wjth 
Japan. They have made lHUe effort to 
guide public opinion by mention of 
Japan in public addresses. 

Nixon has visited Japan six limes 
end in his Foreign Affairs article, 
“Asia After Vietnam, " noted the re- 
em&rgcnce of Japan as an Aslan 
power. But he did not mention St dur- 
ing the election campaign. Signifi- 
cantly, ho sent former Pennsylvania 
Gov, William Scranton as a pre-ejec- 
tion emissary to Europe— but he sent 
no one to Asia, 

Moreover, there Is no reason to as- 
sume that Nixon, when he lakes office 
in January, will not get caught up in 
the crises o£ the daV as hia predeces- 
sors did. (A senior diplomat, asked 
once how many crises <he U S, Govern- 
ment could handle at one time, re- 
plied, "About a crisis and a half”) 

Further, the traditional pattern of 
change la Japan docs not include the 
kind of crisis that demands immediate 
attention. Instead, Japanese policies 
form slowly, hy Accretion; they are 
bUcely to have acquired a great deal 
of substance 'before they are noticed. 

Edwin G. Reisehauer, Harvard 
scholar and former Ambassador to 
Tokyo, noted the limited American at- 
tention span regarding Asia in his book 
"Beyond Vietnam." Of that conflict, he 
See JAPAN, Page E2, Column 1 



with other inmates. The Intelligence 
level of Federal prisoners i$ considera- 
ble; they Include large-scale embez- 
zle rs, abortionists. Income tax evaders. 
James Hoffa, William Marc«S and Mor- 
ton So bell are at Le wishing. So are a 
sizable number of moonshiners and 
-dope pushers. Wessner has some inter- 

estlng conversations, 

"In trying to explain to a fellow In- 
mate why I did not get to the flick on 
Saturday night, I developed a highly 
subtle and sophis ticated theory of art. 
I said all art could aither be classified 
as art that teaches one how fo deal 
with life or art that allows one to es- 
cape from life, I do not like escape art. 

“But we actually talked about such a 
dichotomy and my friend pointed out 
teat popular music, which he likes, has 
begun to deal with life— that Dylan 
See DRAFT, Rage R5, Column i 




Members of u U.S. military advisory group observe a cinitf ul inndscnpe 
target firing at Japan's Fuji ftfilitary School 



The Lost Years of a Draft Resister 
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concerning Czechoslovakia. In effect* 
too Soviet Union has become the as- 
sassin of international communism. 

Moreover, the change of outlook of 
the present Soviet elite, with Us em- 
phasis on nationalism, ■anii-intGilec- 
tuahsm Bod anti-Semitism, bears strik- 
ing resemblance to soma prewar 
fascist tendencies hi Europe. Similar 
internal changes are taking place in 
East Germany and in Poland. Cumu- 
latively, they suggest toe ominous 
conclusion that the highest stag* 0 f 
communism Is < . . fascism; toe Bppear- 
ranco in power of a,m essentially mid- 
dle-class, intensely chauvinist political 
elite. 

The Soviet elite in recent years hag 
been gradually reassessing the value 

of detente and “peaceful coexistence-" 
It has now concluded that peaceful 
coexistence, which meant that the So- 
viet Union exploited politic a] open- 
ings In the West while the United 
States, France and "even West Ger- 
many exploited openings in the East, 
is more dangerous to it than to the 
WesL It has therefore decided to' opt 
for a policy of "limited coexistence” 
in which greater emphasis is put on 
hostility and ideological rigidity vis- 
a-vis toe West. 

“Limited coexistence"" does not ex- 
clude specific arrangements with the 
West, particularly in £uoh mutually 
sensitive areas as arms control, but 
it does mean much less fraternization. 
The speech last week by First Vice 
Chairman K- T, Mazurov reltects this 
new appruaeh- 

Rumania in Peril 

T HE PRESENT Soviet regime puts 
& high priority on preserving tho 
division of Europe- Its new theory of 
intervention as designed to justify a 
policy designed to l-econsolsdat* the 
bloc more or less to the degree that 
ousted to the early 10ea 3 , This means 
that to the foreseeable future there is 
danger to the independence of both 
Yugoslavia and Rumania, and espe- 
cially Rumania, It is likely that the 
Soviet leadership will exploit the 
hiatus in U.S. policy leadership be- 
tween now and January to put pres- 
sure on the Rumanian leadership to 
bring it back into line. 

There Jg the danger that (rigidity in 
the East, and even rflcouaolldatlop of 
the Soviet position in Eastern Europe, 
will not lead to greater unity In toe 
West but rather the opposite. The 
Western European nations, less cer- 
tain of American commitment and in- 
volvement, may move toward neu- 
trality, seeking security in independ- 
ently arrived at atrangemenla with 
the Soviet Union, This development-- 
Would enable the Soviet Union to r®' 
See RELATIONS, Page B3, Colnnm 4 
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PEN^TIMA^E ACT of 
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f what it has sit been about 
ie is simply who win control 
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□ring Laos, The Showdown 
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Hasten Past J^rclffu ScrVlca 
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and Washington that must surely have 
brought smiles of delight in Hanoi, 

Secretary of Slate Dean Rusk has 

tried to dismiss the dispute as an 
argument over “procedures” and White 
House assistant Walt W* Rostow as 
one over diplomatic "modalities.” It is 
neither. It is an argument over prin- 
ciple. 

The point of having an "our side- 
your side” conference table in Paris 
is to find a political solution to the 
war. Hanoi’s aim is complete control 
of the South; its device, self-pro- 



claimed, is a coalition government In 
Saigon. The government of President 
Nguyen Van Thieu wants total vie- . 
lory over the North and its adjunct, ) 
the Yletcons. Hence ’it sees any con- 
ference in which Saigon is equated 
with the Vtotcong (in the form of its 
political apparatus known as the Na- 
tional Liberation Front) as giving 
away half of the battle at the start. 

For, as Saigon sees it, if the Thieu 
government and the NLF sit with the 
United States and North Vietnam, the 
pressure of compromise will be irresist- 



ible* And compromise, as Saigon sees 
it and quite probably -as Hanoi sees it, 
means the creation of a coalition re- 
gime in Saigon in which the NLF 
would be represented. The only bar- 
gaining would be the degree of NLF 
representation and whether it would 
clearly lead eventually to Communist 
control or only open that prospect. 

The trouble dan Washington is that 
the United States has over and over 
stated the goaf as 'being, in the words 
of the Allied leaders in the Manila 
Conference communique of 1066, that 



"the freedom of South Vietnam be 
secured-’* But last March SI, President 
Johnson decided that be had reached 
the limit of military involvement to 
reach that goal. 

On Nov. 1, Rusk said at a press con- 
ference that the goal remained the 
same. He offered no terms for com- 
promise even though the United States 
had clearly indicated* without ever 
really saying so on the record, that it 
is unwilling to continue the fight on 
the battlefield to reach that goal. 
After March 31, and especially now 



American relations icith <i large slice of the toorld are itt flux: relations 
with the Soviet Union on two fronta; relations with a restive J tip an; 



IJ.S. Pacific Role 
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rzlatian* ivith NATO allies; relations with both Hanoi and Saigon in 
Vietnam. Stories on this page examine some of the confrontations. 



Hinges on Japan 



By R icliajdl H nil or cm 
Washhigton^ostMtaff Writer Hal- 
loran recentfy\rtafTsed / ri)m a two-year 
tear as this newspaper's Northeast Asia 
correspondent „ based in Tokyo. He holds 
a master's degree front the University 



power, it can exert an influence into* 
rior only to that of the American and 
Russian superpowers. 

After two decades of inaction, a 
great debate is rumbling among Ja- 
pan’s political leaders over whether 
and how their nation should employ its 



peeled to alter fundamentally the 
foundation on which the United States 
ha3 built its Pacific security. 

Yet, despite this fact and despite 
more than a century of American in- 
volvement with the Japanese in peace 
and war. Jsrkftn rp^^ivps Ibe least as 



There are tow, if any, signs that 
President Johnson, leading Cabinet of- 
ficers, prominent Senators or influen- 
tial Congressmen have given much 
thought to American relations with 
Japan. They have made little effort to 



since the bombing halt on Nov, 1, both 
sides are in a "fight and negotiate" 
phase. But neither side has talked of 
compromise; both talk of victory. And 
on the Allied side. Saigon is taking the 
American words at their face value 
while, in hard fact, the United States 
has been receding from its optimum 
desire, 

McGeorge Bundy, the former White 
House foreign policy aide, declared in 
an Oct. 12 speech arguing tor a reduc- 
tion of the American troop commlt- 
ment that such a "reduced level of 
effort is more than enough still to 
sustain and execute the basic purpose 
of our forces in Vietnam — -the purpose 
of preventing defeat." 

That stale men t of purpose is franker 
than the Administration's^ Defense 
Secretary Clark M. Clifford said test 
week that "we have been there as a 
military shield for South Vietnam." 
But either way, it j s evident that the 
United States is trying to wind down 
Us military involvement and -that it is 
proposing to do so without any com- 
mitment as yet that Hanoi will do the 
same. 

Hence it may be relevant to recall 
the words of Stanley Hoffman ait a 

See VIETNAM, Page Column 1 



Tough er 
Dealing 
By USSR 
Expected 



By Zbigniew Brzezhiski 

Director of the Research Institute on 
Communist Affairs at Columbia Umver- 
Breerinjdci i$ g former State De- 
partment policy planner mid more re- 
cently fteoded Vice Presided Hum- 
phrey’s foreign policy task forces , The 
following is excerpted -from a speech 
here Fridhjf before the American For- 
eign Service Association. 



rilHE SOVIET I/NION is undergoing 
A the beginning? of an internal po- 
litical crisis. As a result* the ruling 
elite attaches the (highest value to in- 
tomai political stability. This lias led 
■Eke present Soviet elite to disregard 
the views of International Communism 
concerning Czechoslovakia, In effect 
the Soviet Union has become the as- 
sassin of international communism* 
Moreover, the change of outlook of 
the present Soviet elite* with its em- 
phasis on nationalism, ■antj-infceHec- 
tuftlism and ’anti-Semitism. hpflrfi strik. 
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■ U.S. Asian Role 
Hinges on Japan 



JAPAN, From Page Bl 
said, **l believe we could have had a 
clear enough idea of tine dangers of 
the cotn-se T>fl were fo Hewing and 
enough of an understanding of the al- 
ternatives to have made wiser choices 
—if only we had bothered to study the 
problems we faced, carefully and in 
historical deplh." 

ReEsmauti round Ihe same lesson in 
the fail of China to the Communists 
and in the Korean War. He said 
■'there is a distressing repetitiveness in 
this pattern," noting that no one has 
been "willing to devote much attention 
to the ongoing problems of our rela- 
tionship with Asia." This, he warned, is 
"tragically wrong. After the Vietnam 
war is over, our interest may recede 
again, as it did after the Korean war, 
and American policy may he left to 
drifL to new disasters." 

Crisis-Oriented Press 

W ITH ITS ORIENTATION to to- 
day’s crises, the U.S. 'press must 
hear a large portion of the responsibil 
ity for American ignorance of Japan. 
John Hohenbei g, professor of journal' 
ism at Columbia, concluded in a study 
for the Council on Foreign Relations 
that ‘ on the excuse of public disinter- 
est in Japan, a majority of the press 
and television in the United Stales ei- 
ther covered Japanese news minimally 
or ignored it altogether." Hohenberg 
said that the news agencies, which pro' 
.vide the hard core of information for 
most American -newspapers., are tied 
down by lack of staff. Jack of lime and 
lack of interest in Japanese news in 
the United Slates." 

In many ways, news from Japan 
does not lend itself to the conventional 
treatment of American media. Promi- 
nent Japanese are mostly conformist, 
bland people not given to attention- 
grabbing words or action. Decisions 
are made by groups, not individuals, 
which robs the in of punch and clarity. 

The course of events in Japan rarely 
takes sharp turns but eases around the 
bends in gradual, subtle moves. The 
Japanese, a deliberate jpeople, don't 
like surprises and newsmakers sec to 
it that changes come gently. This 
makes for few of the crises that are 
Ihe staple of the American news diet. 

Further, Americans are an Atlantic 
people by race, history and, tradition. 
Events from Manifest Destiny to 
World War II have made the United 
Stales a Pacific power— but Americans 

art not vp-t. a PflHFij' np n r>lfi 



parliament introduced from the West 
less than IQC years ago. 

Taken Fukuda, secretary general of 
the ruling Liberal Democratic .Party, 
has said that 'the Diet is not yet fully 
effective because Japanese still make 
decisions by consensus rather than ma- 
jority vote. He pointed out that there 
is no fundamental "unanimity" on the 
conduct of foreign policy or security. 

Suehiro Nlshio, retired chairman of 
the moderate Democratic Socialist 

Party, agreed. The process of aieidin^ 
Western form to Japanese practice is 
far from finished, he noted, but there 
has been much progress in the past 
five years and more cap be expected in 
[he next five. 

It is also axiomatic that only a na- 
tion with economic strength can exert 
influence in the modern industrial 
world. Japanese economic power is’ al- 
ready well established. Its gross na- 
tional product is now $115 billion and 
is expected to pass West Germany's 
this year to become third in the world. 
Japan is the world’s largest ship- 
builder, second biggest automobile 
maker, third largest producer of steel, 
'ihe major economic weakness is a 
shortage of capital, expansion having 
outrun financial resources. 

Japan's economic influence on Asia 
has been marked and, barring a world- 
wide depression, can only increase. 

Further,. Japan's technical resources 
are the greatest in Asia and' equal to 
those of any European nation. It has 
solved its agricultural shortages as 
nearly as its land allows, imported the 
Industrial Revolution and headed into 
an era of original scientific and engi- 
neering research. 

Modem Military Force 

T hough the famed Article ix is 

still in the Japanese constitution, 
prohibiting the maintenance of armed 
forces, it has long since died a quiet ■ 
death. Japan's modest but modern 'mil- 
itary forces now have 250,000 men. 
The air force is equipped with Lock- 
heed F-104 fighters, built under 'license 
in Japan. Within a year, Japanese mili- 
tary leaders plan to select a new high- 
performance jet such as the tJ.S. F-4 
'Phantom, The Japanese navy has new 
submarines, destroyers and antisub- 
marine helicopter carriers on the way. 
The ultimate in military power, of 
course, is nuclear weapons. The Japa- 
nese, for whom memories of the Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki atomic bombings 
are still vivid. h;*ve Pn fan-AWt^ri n n » 
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lions by not signing the nuclear non-' 
proliferation 'treaty and by insisting on 
periodic reviews if they do sign it. 
Most experts agree that the Japanese 
could build nuclear weapons within 
two or three years after making a dect 
sion to do so. 

Two Movements 

A lthough japan has the power,' 

it has chosen so far to exercise re- 
straint in international affairs. Today, 
however, two strong and opposing 
forces are contending over how and 
whether Japan should use its power, 
One pacifist, neutralist, isolationist 
movement would have Japan opt out 
of international affairs. Many Japa- 
nose feel the weight of tradition, which 
has for the most part been a history of 
isolation. These people see the modern 
world largely In light of the destruc- 
tion and defeat of World War IL A stu- 
dent once summed up the feeling by 
saying that a Japanese alliance with 
the United States— or anybody, for that 
matter — only makes Japan a target for 
somebody else. 

Though this part of the movement is 
Independent of ideology and cuts 
across Japanese society, another part 
is highly ideological and centers In the 
Japan Socialist Party. The avowed pol- 
icy of the Marxist intellectuals who 
are its high priests is to see the alli- 
ance with the United States broken 
and for Japan to adopt "unarmed neu- 
trality." 

Kozo Sasaki, former chairman of the 
party and leader of Its pro-Chinese 
wing, has said that "the United States 
is now provoking war with China, 
using Japan as a bastion. Hut if Japan 



China,, wha lever the latter may happen 
to be in ideological terms. This j$ why 
a Gaul iist temptation intensifies the 
nationalistic conviction that Japan 
should play a more active interna- 
tional role." 

A retired Japanese diplomat, also a 
member of Ihe ruling elite, once 
speHed out another version of the 
same idea. He said that over the long 
run, the United States, China and the 
Soviet Union would not allow each 
other to dominate Southeast Asia. But 
some major power must move into the 
vacuum left in that Ealkamsed region. 
Why not Japan, he asked, 

A Culalyiic Treaty 

A MONG THOSE who can Imple- 
ment an assertive policy, Premier 
Eisaku Sato and his No. 1 supporter, 
Liberal Democratic Party Secretary 
General Takeo Fukuda, have been 
trying for a year to form a consensus 
that would' allow Japan to exert 
greater influence in Asia. 

Foreign Minister Takeo Miki r -who 
recently resigned to run. against Sato 
for the party presidency and the pre- 
mier's chair on Nov, 27, has been advo- 
cating the formation of an Asian-Pa- 
cific community under Japanese lead- 
ership. 

Another leading conservative and 
possible premier In. several years, Ya- 
5i!hlro Nakasone, has been more qui-. 
etly building political strength to 'lead 
Japan into an active, independent role, 
Nakasone is perhaps the most ardent 
Gaullist politician in Japan today. 

The collision between the neutralist 
and the assertive forces will most 
likely come within two years. In June, 



CHINA, From Page El 
to -bd making faint overtures to Mos- 
cow. Obing-kuo was educated in the 
Soviet Union and is married to a 
Russian. 

j recent months, for example. Na- 
tionalist diplomats and journalists 
have been encouraged to mingle with 
their Soviet counterparts abroad. Not 
long ago, Nationalist media were in- 
structed to tone down their anti- 
Soviet propaganda- And in an unusual 
move last month, the Nationalists 
authorised Victor Louis, a Soviet 
journalist thought to be an important 
Moscow functionary, to visit Taiwan, 
■the first Soviet citizen to do so In IS 
years. 

Overtures to Manila 

T HE RUSSIANS have repeatedly 
tried to establish diplomatic links 
with the Philippines, which shuns re- 
lations with all Communist countries. 
The moat racent Soviet overture was 
made last summer when ihe Philip- 
pine Ambassador to Washington, Sal- 
vador F, Lopez, visited Moscow to sign 
the nuclear nonproliferation treaty on 
behalf of hia government. Now Presi- 
dent Ferdinand Marcos has softened 
up to the point of receiving a 15-mem- 
ber Soviet cultural delegation while 



Communist parties around tlte world, 
the Russians have criticized the harsh 
treatment of Indonesian Communist 
leaders Implicated In the abortive 1965 
coop d'et-it But they have reportedly 
been compensating by arming and 
training some Indonesian units fight- 
ing against pro-Peking Communist 
guerrillas. 

Fearful for Laos 

r ® RUSSIANS are similarly en- 
tangled in Laos, where they have 
continued to recognize Premier Sou- 
vanna Pihouma's government while 
dutifully voicing sympathy for the 
Communist Pat hot Lao movement that 
broke away in J 963. 

Soviet diplomats now are wishfully 
forecasting that Souva&na Phouma 
and ■the Communists may r soan reopen 
talks. The Ru&sians are worried that 
the Chinese will s>eep Into Laos unless 
the conflict there is settled. 

Amid all their hopes and apprehen- 
sions, however, the Russians' attention 
is predominantly focused on Vietoeiii, 
which they regard as a future cockpit 
of SinchSoviet friction. Tensions be- 
tween Chinese and Russians £n North 
Vietnam are so acuto that several 
fights have erupted In the past few 
weeks. 



terna Lives to have made wiser choices 
— if only we had bothered to study the 
problems we faced, carefully and in 
historical depth." 

Heisioauev found the same lesson, in 
the fall of China to the Communists 

and in the Korean War. Ha said 
"there is a distressing repetitiveness in 
this pattern," noting that no one has 
been "willing to devote much attention 
to the ongoing problems of cur rela- 
tionship with Asia," This 1 he warned, is 
■'tragically wrong. After the Vietnam 
war is over, our interest may recede 
again, as it did alter the Korean war, 
and American policy may be left to 
drift to new disasters." 

Cd&is-Qrieiited Press 

W ITH ITS ORIENTATION to to- 
day's arises, the U.5, press moat 
hear a large portion, of the responsibil- 
ity for American ignorance of Japan, 
John Hohenberg, professor of journal- 
ism at Columbia, concluded in a study 
for the Council on Foreign Relations 
that "on the excuse of public disinter- 
est in Japan, a, majority of the press 
and television in the United States ei- 
ther covered Japanese news minimally 
or ignored it altogether.” Hohenberg 
5 aid that the news agencies, which pro- 
vide the hard core of information for 
most American newspapers, are "tied 
down by lack of staff, lack of Lime and 
lack of Interest in Japanese news in 
the United States." 

In many ways, news from Japan 
does not lend itself to the conventional 
treatment of American media. Promi- 
nent Japanese are mostly conformist, 
bland people not given to attention- 
grabbing words or action. Decisions 
are made by groups, rot individuals, 
which robs them of punch and clarity. 
The course of events in Japan rarely 
takes sharp turns but eases around the 
bends in gradual, subtle moves. The 
Japanese* a deliberate jpeople* don't 
like surprises and newsmakers see to 
it that changes come gently, This 
makes for few of the crises that are 
the staple of the American news diet. 

Further, Americans are an Atlantic 
people by race, history and tradition. 
Events from Manifest Destiny to 
World War II have made the United 
States a Pacific power — but Americans 
are not yet a Pacific people. 

Roots of Power 

J APAN HAS BEEN useful to Ihe 
United States for many years as the 
site of an air* naval and logistics base 
and as the No. 1 overseas market for 
American exports. But now it is a 
power in its own right, no longer a 
U.S, client state, 

A land of 100 million educated and 
Industrious people, Japan has current 
leaders who are skilled, if unimagina- 
tive* politicians and a coming gene ra- 
tion with promise of greater initiative. 
Japan's diplomats are among the 
world's most perceptive observers and 
tenacious negotiators- Japanese econo- 
mists* businessmen and technicians are 
equal 'to those in' the West. The labor 

* #, frfl „„ 



decisions by consensus raiher than ma- 
jority vote. He pointed out that there 
is no fundamental “unanimity" on the 
conduct of foreign policy or security, 
Suehiro NIshio, retired chairman of 
the moderate Democratic Socialist 
Party, agreed. The process of melding 
Western form to Japanese practice is 
far from finished, he noted, but there 
has been much progress in the past 
five years and more can be expected in 
Ihe next five. 

It is also axiomatic that only a na- 
tion with economic strength can exert 
influence in the modern Industrial 
world, Japanese economic power is- al- 
ready well established. Its gross na- 
tional product is now $115 billion and 
is expected to pass West Germany's 
this year to become third in the world. 
Japan is the world’s largest ship- 
builder* second biggest automobile 
maker, third largest producer of steel. 
The major economic weakness is a 
shortage of capital, expansion, having 
outrun financial resources, 

Japan's economic influence on Asia 
has bee re marked and, barring a world- 
wide depression, can only increase. 

Further, Japan's technical resources 
are the greatest In Asia and equal to 
those of any European nation. It has 
solved its agricultural shortages as 
nearly as its land allows, imported the 
Industrial Revolution and headed into 
an era of original scientific and engi- 
neering rese arch. 

Modem Military Force 

T hough the famed Article ix is 

still in the Japanese constitution, 

prohibiting tile maintenance of armed 
forces, it has long since died a quiet 
death. Japan's modest but modern 'mil- 
itary forces now have 250,000- men. 
The air force is equipped with Lock- 
heed F-104 fighters, built under license 
in Japan. Within a year, Japanese mili- 
tary leaders plan to select -a new high- 
performance jet such as the U.S, F4 
Phantom. The Japanese navy has new 
submarines, destroyers and antisub- 
marine helicopter carriers on the way. 

The ultimate in military power* of 
course, is nuclear weapons. The Japa- 
nese, for whom memories of the Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki atomic bombings 
are still vivid, have so far elected not 
to acquire them. But conservative lead- 
ers have carefully kept open their op- 
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tiotis by not signing the nuclear non- 
proliferation treaty and by Insisting on 
periodic reviews if they do sign it. 
Most experts agree that the Japanese 
could build nuclear weapons within 
two or three years after making a deci- 
sion to do so. 

Two Movements 

A lthough japan has the power*' 

it has chosen so far to exercise re- 
straint In international affairs. Today, 
however, two strong and opposing 
forces are contending over how and 
whether Japan should use its power. 
One pacifist, neutralist, isolationist 
movement would have Japan opt out 
of International affairs. Many Japa- 
nese feel the weight of tradition, which 
has for the most part been a history of 
isolation. These people see the modern 
world largely in light of 'the destruc- 
tion and defeat of World War U, A stu- 
dent once summed up the feeling by 
saying that a Japanese alliance with 
the United States — or anybody, for that 
malter-Hjniy makes Japan a target for 
somebody else. 

Though this -part of the movement is 
independent of ideology and cuts 
across Japanese society, another part 
fs highly ideological and centers in the 
Japan Socialist Tarty. The avowed pol- 
icy of the Marxist intellectuals who 
are its high priests is to see -the alii- 
_ance with the United States broken 
and for Japan to adopt "unarmed neu- 
trality." 

Kozo Sasaki, former chairman of the 
party and leader of its proGhinese 
wing, has said that "the United States 
is now provoking war with China, 
using Japan as a bastion. Rut if Japan 
.shakes hands with China, then the 
United States will not be able to make 
war wUh China,"’ Sellchi Katsumata, 
until recently party chairman, has 
charged the conservative Liberal Dem- 
ocratic Party with using ■the American 
alliance to foster a rebirth of militarism. 

In direct opposition to the isolation- 
ist movement Is a strongly nationalis- 
tic current that would have Japan seek 
what la seen as the nation's rightful 
place In the sun. 

Some of these people, too, advocate 
withdrawal of American power from 
Japan* hut for different reasons. They 
believe that no sovereign nation can be 
truly independent unless it charts its 
own foreign policy and provides for Its 
own defense. They advocate that Japan 
take over the political and economic 
teadernhlo of Asia, acquiring enough 



China,. whatever the latter may happen 
to be in ideological terms. This is why 
a Gaullist -temptation intensifies the 
nationalistic conviction that Japan 
should play a more active interna- 
tional rote,” 

A retired Japanese diplomat, also a 
member of the ruling elite* once 
spelled out another version of the 
same idea. He said that over the long 
run* the United States, China and the 
Soviet Union would not allow each 
other -to dominate Southeast Asia. But 
some major power must move into the 
vacuum left in that Ealkanlzed region. 
Why not Japan, he asked, 

A Catalytic Treaty 

A MONG THOSE who can imple- 
ment an assertive policy. Premier 
Eisaku Sato and his No, 1 supporter, 
Liberal Democratic Party Secretary 
General Takeo Fnkuda* have been 
trying for a year to form a consensus 
that woultf- allow Japan to exert 
greater Influence in Asia. 

Foreign Minister Takeo Miki, who 
recently resigned to run against Sato 
for the party presidency and the pre- 
mier's chair on Nov, 27, has been advo- 
cating the formation! of an Asian-Pa- 
cific community under Japanese lead- 
ership. 

Another leading conservative and 
possible premier In several years* Ya- 
subiro Nakasone* has been more qui- 
etly building political strength to lead 
Japan into an active. Independent role, 
Nakasone is perhaps the most ardent 
Gaul list politician in Japan today. 

The collision between the neutralist 
and the assertive forces will most 
likely come within two years. In June, 
1570, cither the United States or 
Japan may give notice that it wishes 
to renegotiate the Mutual Security 
Treaty between the two nations. 
Neither Washington nor Tokyo, at this 
point, has indicated that it intends to 
revise the treaty* 

The treaty could simply be allowed 
to run on. But ii has become the sym- 
bolic focal point for the clash between 
Japan's two contending movements. 
(Also involved are the issues of 
whether American bases will be allowed 
to remain in Japan, regardless of deci- 
sions on the treaty* and reversion of 
Okinawa to Japan.) 

No one can predict which movement 
will prevail or whether* In characteris- 
tic Japanese fashion* a compromise 
will evolve. Five years, ago, the Japa- 

h rt"n iiiam 1*, in a nTnta^. 



CHINA, From Page B1 
to be making faint overtures to Mos- 
cow, Ohlng-kuo was educated in the 
Soviet Union and is married to a 
Russian. 

In recent months, for example. Na- 
tionalist diplomats and journalists 
have been encouraged to mingle with 
their Soviet counterparts abroad. Not 
Jong ego, Nationalist media were in- 
structed to tone down tihete anti- 
Soviet propaganda. And in an unusual 
move last month, the Nationalists 
authorized Victor Louis, a Soviet 
journalist -thought to be an important 
Moscow functionary, to visit Taiwan, 
the first Soviet citizen to do so in 19 
years. 

Over lu res to Manila 

T HE RUSSIANS have repeatedly 
tried to establish diplomatic links 
with the Philippines, which shuns re- 
lations with ail Communist countries. 
The most recent Soviet overture was 
made last summer when the Philip- 
pine Ambassador to Washington* Sal- 
vador P. Lopez, visited Moscow to sign 
the nuclear nonproliferation treaty on 
behalf of his government. Now Presi- 
dent Ferdinand Marcos has softened 
up to the point of receiving a 15-mem- 
her Soviet cultural delegation while 
encouraging Philippine business 
groups to sound but the prospects of 
trade with Russia.. 

The English-language Bangkok Post* 
which, frequently mirrors official Thai 
thinking* calmly noted not long ago 
that the likelihood of the Soviet Union 
playing an "active rote" in Southeast 
Asia "cannot ha ruled ouL" And there 
have been reports that the Thai gov- 
ernment is negotiating o commercial 
agreement with Moscow and is plan- 
ning to send a trade mission to East- 
ern Europe, 

Commerce is booming betwe en 
Japan and Moscow as well as between 
Malaysia 4 tnd the Russians. In contrast 
to two years ago, when they were 
calling Malaysia an imperialist con 
cootloji, the Russians are now the lead- 
ing importers of Malaysian rubber. 

rt ,* rt-f rvmti 1 a rrxt f/vr- 



Communist parties abound the world, 
the Russians have criticized the harsh 
treatment of Indonesian Communist 
leaders implicated in the abortive 1965 
coup d'etat. But they have reportedly 
been compensating by arming and 
training some Indonesian units fight- 
ing against pro-Pekmg Communist 
guerrillas. 

Fearful for Laos 

T HE RUSSIANS are similarly en- 
tangled In Laos, where they have 
continued to recognize Premier Sou* 
vanna Hhouma’s government white 
dutifully voicing sympathy for the 
Communist Pathet Lao movement that 
broke away in 1963. 

Soviet diplomats jiow are wishfully 
forecasting that Sou vanna Phouana 
and rijhe Communists, may soon reopen 
talks. The Russians are worried that 
the Chinese will seep into Laos unless 
the conflict there is settled. 

Amid all their hopes and apprehen- 
sions* however, the Russians' attention 
is predominantly focused on Vietnam, 
which they regard as a future cockpit 
of Sino-Stjviet friction. Tensions be- 
tween Chinese and Russians In North 
Vietnam -are so -acute thart several 
lights have erupted, In the past few 
weeks. 

In the port of Haiphong, for exam- 
pie, Chinese and Soviet sailors take 
shore leave on alternate days to avoid 
skirmishes. In Hanoi not IrtK g &go, 
two truck toads of Chinese $wiss at- 
tempted to block a visiting detonation 
of Soviet youths from reaching the 
airport until North Vietnamese troops 
intervened. 

Such incidents, while minor, sym- 
bolize to the Russians that the Chinese 
arc present in North Vietnam— and 
that leads to conjecture about which 
way Hanoi may wing in the months 
ahead. 

The Russians are expected to mount 
a heavyweight thrust into the area 
early next year with separate visits 
by President Fodgorny, Premier Ko 
sygdn and other Moscow leaders. They 
are scheduled to visit Cambodia and 

«n.n1^ rin. Ia tT-ia-wii , 1Jn n 



Uve, politicians and a coming genera' 
tton with promise of greater initiative. 
Japan's _ diplomats arc among the 
world’s most perceptive observers and 
tenacious negotiators. Japanese econo- 
mists, businessmen and technicians are 
equal .to those fri the West. The labor 
force, coming from a population 9& per 
cent literate, Is energetic and produc- 
tive. 

Political stabliftty at home ls } of 
course, a prerequisite to influence 
abroad. The Japanese people widely 
support the nature and form of their 
government, despite outbursts of small 
left-wing or right-wing groups, Japan's 
underlying political problem is the con- 
tinuing assimilation of Western forms 
of government, especially the Diet, the 
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VIETNAM* From Page B1 
foreign policy meeting last June in 
Chicago: 

"Our hubris has consisted of not 
taking seriously, or not applying to us, 
Raymond Aron's warning; In a revolu- 
tionary war, the insurgents win if they 
do not lose, the defenders lose £f they 
fail io win. M Hoffman added that ll we 
have interpreted our failure to' lose as 
a victory, and their failure to win as 
a defeat. Wo have, in the process, mis- 
read not only the realities of South 
Vietnam but our own." 

If such an analysis is correct, ithelps 
to explain the present Washington- 
SaJg<m imbroglio. The United States 
has failed to apply enough military 
power to win. on the battlefield (leav. 
ing aside the question of whether that 
is possible) and the Thieu government 
believes that the Americans therefore 
are about to compromise (leaving aside 
the question of whether the Com- 
munists are willing lo compromise) to 
the detriment of the Thku regime. 

In short, Thieu is applying to the 
current situation the words uttered by 
Under Secretary of State Walter Bedell 
Smith when be returned from the 1954 
Geneva Conference which created 
What is now South Vietnam: “It will be 
well to remember that diplomacy has 
■rarely been able lo gain at the con- 
ference table what cannot be gained 
or held on the battle field." 

Imposing a Coalition 

T HE UNITED STATES has insisted 
over and over that it will not 
''impose" a coalition regime on South 
Vietnam. When a sioiy in The Wash- 
ington Post last May said that the 
United States was prepared to accept 



a role in the political life of South 
Vietnam for the Communists, regard- 
less of protests from the TMeu-Ky 
government, Husk Issued an angry 
statement debouncfoiff rthe story as 
"mischievous and false. 1 ' 

Today Thieu quite obviously fears, 
as Rostov/ himself put it -last week, 
that "the Paris arrangements were so 
structured as to force them into a 
coalition government." The South Viet- 
namese President knows that while 
the United States has never advocated 
a coalition government, it has never 
said it would not approve such a re- 
gime or some other form of compro- 
mise if it were agreed to by a Saigon 
government. 

In the current situation, as so often 
is the case in dealing with Coramunj&t 
nations, the Allied governments quar- 
rel in public. Bu t Hanoi keeps ftf itself 
its own minimum terms while repeat- 
ing ad nauseam its maximum demands, 

Furthermore, a critical factor In the 
equation is Hanoi’s secret assessment 
of its military situation in South Viet- 
nam, Is it, as the American military 
keep insisting, reeling from repeated 
defeats or i$ it fully able to keep on 
fighting at least one day longer than 
any American government, be it led 
by a Lyndon Johnson or a Richard 
Nixon, is willing to fight? 

Bundy spoke of Allied troop reduc- 
tions Of 100,000 to 150,000 (which would 
be mostly Americans) by the end of 
1369 and "a reduction of similar magni- 
tude" in 1970. Will a President Nixon 
be prepared to embark next January 
on a policy that would mean around 
a quarter of a million men still in 
Vietnam halfway through his four-year 
term! 



withdrawal of American power from 
Japan, but for different reasons. They 
believe 4hat no sovereign nation can be 
truly Independent unless it charts Its 
own foreign policy and provides for its 
own defense. They advocate that Japan 
take over the political end economic 
leadership of Asia, acquiring enough 
military force to fill it£ own security 
needs. They would depend on America 
only for protection in a nuclear war. 

This new nationalism in Japan has a 
distinctly GaulUst touch. Kinhide Mu- 
shakoj i, a promine ht Intellectual and 
member of the ruling establishment, 
wrote three years ago that Japanese 
conservatives are tom "between the 
feeling of belonging to the Western 
bloc and dhe sense of closeness to 



Exposed 



In short, it is very difficult to view 
this penultimate act in. Indochina as 
anything other than a winding down 
of the American military commitment 
— a winding down which perforce 
means a trimming of the American 
political goal in South- Vietnam. 

It Is this, prospect that has hit the 
Thieu government so hard. The “pro- 
cedures" or “modalities" at Baris pro- 
vide the Issue of dispute on what is a 
major principle because Saigon is not 
yet prepared to trim its own goal. 

Nixon’s Grant of Power 
I’M SUCH A CRISIS as the present 

one between Washington and Sai- 
gon, it is no wonder that President- 
elect Nixon went so far last week as 
io give President Johnson the right to 
speak for ftim between nqw and Jan. 
20 on the Vietnam Issue. 

Whether that grant of power, or such 
blunt public talk as that of Clifford 
last week, can bring Saigon to accept 
the Paris Conference setup remains 
to be seen. 

If Saigon does reverse itself and go 
to Paris, Hanoi doubtless will feel that 
it has won the opening round of the 
political talks — and with considerable 
justification. If Saigon refuses, the 
United States can attempt at Faria to 
bargain with North Vietnam for a 
mutual withdrawal of troops. That 
would further reduce the American 
“shield" for the South and lessen the 
Allied bargaining power at the table, 
according to Bedell Smith's aphorism. 

In either eventuality, there is no 
sign that there can be a resolution of 
the wav before Nixon is sworn in as 
President- The denouement will be 
Nixon’s to make, and it is not an envi- 
able task, - 



to remain irt Japan, regardless of deci- 
sions on the treaty, and reversion of 
Okinawa to Japan,) 

No one can predict which movement 
Will prevail or whether, in characteris- 
tic Japanese fashion, a compromise 
will evolve. Five years ago, the Japa- 
nese were firmly wrapped in a protec- 
tive cocoon. Today, the evidence sug- 
gests that a proud and determined peo- 
ple will not Jong be satisfied without 
having their influence felt. 

Whatever the outcome, the Ameri- 
can position in East Asia will be pro- 
foundly affected. 



Commerce i£ booming between 
Japan and Moscow as well as between 
Malaysia and the Russians. In contrast 
■to two years ago, when they were 
calling Malaysia an imperialist con- 
coction, the Russians are now the lead- 
ing importers Of Malaysian rubber', 
One of bhe trickiest problems for 
the Soviet Union in the Far East is 
Indonesia, which has switched since 
I&35 from former President Sukarno's 
benevolent attitude toward the Com- 
munists to President Suharto's rigor- 
ous anticommunism. 

To maintain their credibility among 



ahead. 

The Russians are expected to mount 
a heavyweight thrust into the area 
early nexit year with separate visits 
by President Podgorny, Premier Ko- 
sygin and other Moscow leaders. They 
are scheduled to visit Cambodia and 
could conceivably go to Hanoi as well 
. How significant their flag-waving 
will be depends on the progress Soviet 
diplomats can make In Southeast Asia 
between now and then. And that. In 
4-urn, may depend on the progress 
Moscow can register with a new ad- 
mi nistration In Washington, 
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In Doubie-weEghi Cavalry 
Twill 31G0 
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Single & Double .Breasted Camel Hair Topcoat^, 

$ ISO & $160 

Traditional Herringbones, $7 8 50 to $ 135 
Lodonfrey Qutercaats from Austria, $35 to $6$ 

Also for W omen, Ladenfrey Coats from $40 to $75 




ESTABLISHED isj o 



Georgetown University Shop 

36 th &. N Streets, N.WV 



FEbeiiai, 7- 8 T 00 

Store Hours: 9:30 to 6 fit Monday thru Saturdays year "round | 



Did You Know 

The World’s Stock of Knowledge 
Has Doubled Since 1940? 

What About Yours? 

Effective Reading fs the Answer 

Free Demons tratitHi Classes will be held at the 
Institute of Modern Languages, 16 66 Connecticut 
Avenue, N, W,, 5th floor, on November 18, 20 and 
22 at 12:00, 12:30, 5:00 and 5:30 p,m. 

For free Informative brochures call 

( 5 §a r daK) 

3337535 



A Gift of Purpose 



& Distinction 




Prowesice-V 
Wine ■ 
Rack 
Accent 
Piece 



19.95 



The sturdy, narrow steel shafts emerging Out 
or a solid Jfeef base combine ha rmQrtfcjusiy with mare msssiv# 
cffecls, such as rhnse in ? rugged mascuNr^e decor, Furtctionslly 
designed to store yOur wine proper ly and add s striking decc- 
retive touch. One from a selection of designs. 

Washington 

WINE & CHEESE SHOP' 

N1 5 Wisconsin. Ave., N.W. 

WOODLEY WINE L LIQUORS 
3i!J CennKllcui Ave., N.W. 

HARRY'S 

tan tin st„ s.w. 



MARYLAND 

CHEESE & WINE CELLAR 

Ma-fl laomenr M»rl, &Blt>fiKH 
VlROrNlA 
BAR-MART 

Tyson's Corner Csnier, McLian 



